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LATE      Iv  S  W  S 

Poland's  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade  has  taken  over  l6  potato 
processing  firms >  and  new  factories  with  an  annual  capacity  of  1  million 
tons  of  potatoes  have  "been  tuilt?  according  to  a  Polish  press  statement. 
Production  during  the  igUy-US  season  is  expected  to  reach  20 » 000  tons  of 
potato  flour?  SjOOO  tons  of  syrvip»  2>000  tons  of  dextrin.  1j200  tons  of 
glue  and  25O  tons  of  artificial  honey.  '  After  supplying  domestic  demands* 
it  is  said,  that  an  estimated  St^OO  tons  of  potato  flour  and  ^00  tons  of 
dextrin  will  be  availalDle  for  export 0        ,  ; 

The  Polish  newspaper  Dziennik  Pol  ski  has  re-oorted  that  the  U-S-S-P. 
will  deliver  to  Czechoslovakia  120>000  tons  of  v/heat »  3O  »000  tons  of  rye  > 
20>000  tons  of  oats  and  a  large  quantity  of  corn  in  accordcaice  v/ith  an 
agreement  concluded  in  Moscow. 

A  current  downward  trend  in  Argentine  crop  sowings  v/as  further  con- 
firmed during  the  past  month  by  the  issuance  of  the  third  estimate  of 
the  area  in  v/heat  and  by  the  second  estimate    of  plantings  of  oats?  barley » 
rye  >'  and  linsged-     v/hcreas  the-  initial  fig^j-res  on  wheat  and  linseed  had 
indicated 'reductions  of  T3  and  10  percent?  respectively j  coiap-irod  vrith  last 
year,  the  .more  recent  figures  sho'wed  decreases  of  17*3  l^-S  percent 

respectively.     According  to  the  second  estimate    for  oats>  barley  and  rye? 
sowings,  of  .  these  crops,  are  dov/n  by  about  12.7'  15  -''^-'^^         percents  respectively 

The  Czechoslovak  Press  Bureau  reports  that  under  a  trade  agreem.ent  be- 
tween Czechoslovakia  and  Palestine)  the.  l?tter  will  send  220  >000  cases  of 
oranges »  250»0C0  cases  of  lemons  and  3O >000  esses  of  grapefruit  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, before  the  end  of  Tovember* 
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WOPLD  FILBERT  PROHJCTION  ESTLMATE  LARGER  l/ 

The  19J-:-7  preliminary  ostiraate  of  filbert  production  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Tujrkoy;,  and  the  United  States,  the  leading  commercial  producing  countries, 
i8  11^4-,  100  short  tons,  unshelled  hasis,  compared  with  l6k,k'^0  tons  in  19^6 
(roTised)  r.nd  72,000  tons  in  19^5- 

The  estimate  exceeds  the  5-year  (I9UI-U5)  average  of  9^,660  tons  by 
21  percent  and  the  10-year  (1936-i+5)  average  of  102,500  tons  by  11  percent. 
The  final  outturn  checks  on  the  19^+6  harvest  indicate  that  it  was  even 
lexger  than  the  most  optimistic  estimates  made  during  the  season  and  that  it 
v;as  an  all-time  high.    This  season's  estimates  show  only  the  United  States 
with  an  all-time  high  production,  while  Italy's  crop  is  one  of  the  poorest 
over  reported.     Spain's  crop  is  the  largest  in  some  time,  while  Tujrkey  re- 
ports a  better-than-average  tonnage. 

Growing  conditions,  reviewed  briefly,  vrere  not  unduly  adverse  in  these 
countries.    The  trees,  however,  appeared  to  have  been  exhausted  from  the 
huge  output  of  last  year  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  fertilizer.     In  Spain, 
some  loss  was  reported  early  in  the  season  because  of  the  lack  of  soil 
moisture;  then,  just  prior  to  harvest,  excessive  rain  ca\ised  fiurther  loss. 
Some  growers  and  members  of  the  trade  feel  a  near-record  crop  would  nave 
been  liarvested  had  the  weather  been  better.    The  quality  of  this  year's  nuts 
is  good  but  runs  to  small  size  kernels.     Insect  damage  to  Sicily's  very  small 
crop  is  reported  as  heavier  than  usual. 

Turkey  is  the  only  country  which  did  not  report  a  carry-over  from  the 
19^6  harvest.     Its  entire  crop  had  been  disposed  of  before  new-crop  nuts 
came-  to  market,  mostly  in  export  channels.     Italy  and  Spain  are  estimated  to 
have  6,100  and  7,300  tons,  unshelled  basis,  respectively,  still  on  hand  from 
the  previous  harvest.    The  carry-over  in  the  United  States  was  small  and 
mostly  in  second  hands.    The  bulk  of  the  carry-over  in  Italy  and  Spain  prob- 
ably will  find  domestic  outlets  and  will  not  enter  export  channels. 

The  19^6-^4-7  export  season  for  Tiorkey  on  a  toimage  basis  was  one  of  the 
best  on  record  while  Italy  and  Spain  had  poor  seasons.    Thu  price  of  filberts 
in  these  couTitries  'Was  too  high  to  attract  much  business.    The  domestic  de- 
mand in  Italy  for  oil  crushing  was  very  good  and  absorbed  a  large  part  of 
the  record  crop.    The  United  Stat^^s,  even  though  ii.iporting  a  large  tonnage, 
made  some  export  shipments. 

The  outlook  for  the  19'+ 7 -^3  export  season  presents  in  some  respects  the-, 
same  s""tuation  that  prevailed  last  year.    The  price  of  Turkish  filberts  is 
again  -'-he  moct  attractive,  while  that  of  the  other  countries  is  too  high. 
Italy  will  have  the  smallest  exportable  supnly  in  many  years  but  the  deniand 
for  filberts  for  oil  crushing  will  likewise  be  smaller,  if  not  a  thing  of 
the  past.    The  continued  food  shortage  will  provide  an  outlet  for  most  of  the 
crop.    Most  Italian  trade  members  are  not  expecting  a  large  volume  of  exports 
this  season.  . 

17  A  more  extensive  statement  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 
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WORLD  COFFEE  PRODUCTION  INCREASING 

World  coffee  production  for  the  crop  year  19^1-7-^18  is  forecast  at  ^-0 
million  bags  vhicli  compares  with  37  million  hags  last  - season  and  the  pre- 
war average  of  i+3,1  million  bags.    Exportable  production  from  the  igk^-kQ 
crop^  placed  at  31  million  bags,  is  2,5  million  bags  more  than  for  19^6-^^-7. 

America,     Exportable  production  in  the  American  producing  countries 
shows,  an  Increase  of  almost  3  mdllion  bags  in  comparison  with  19ii6-J+7  which 
accounts  for  the  larger  forecasted  world  outturn.     Most  of  the  increase 
occurs  in  Brazil  and  Colombia.    Output  in  the  other  American  producing 
countries  shows  small  fluctuations  but  the  total  exportable  production  is 
only  slightly  larger  than  last  year. 

In  June  the  National  Coffee  Department  (DNC)  estimated  the  19^+7-^^-8 
exportable  Brazilian  crop  at  l6,7  million  bags,  which  would  be  the  largest 
since  19i|0-Ul.    Although  there  have  been  rumors  of  rain  and  insect  damage, 
this  estim.ate  has  not  been  changed.     Larger  Brazilian  coffee  crops  since 
19^1-^-^5,  when  a  low  of  8^2  million  bags  were  produced  for  export,  are  be- 
lieved duo  to  more  favorable  weather  conditions  and  not  to  new  trees  coming 
into  production. 

Latest  statistics  indicate  that  Brazil's  total  tree  population  is 
declining.     According  to  the  DNC^  there  were  2,091  million  trees  in  19^6 
compared  with  2^23^  million  in  19^2  and  2,978  million  in  1933.  Complete 
data  on  new  plantings  are  not  available,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  large- 
scale  plantings  were  made  during  the  period  when  United  States  ceiling  prices 
were  in  effect.     Plantings  made  since  then  cannot  influence  the  supply  pic- 
ture for  several  yearSo     Current  remunerative  coffee  prices,  however^  en- 
courage growers  to  take  better  care  of  their  treos  and  to  harvest  the  crop 
more  closely. 

Coffee  production  in  Colombia  has  increased  steadily  in  recent  j'-ears. 
Last  year's  crop  was  a.bout  1  million  bags  larger  than  the  crop  of  the  pre- 
vious year.    With  favorable  weather,  a  further  increase  seems  likely  in 
19^7-'^8.     Tree  population  in  Colombia  is  estimated  at  9^9  million,  of  which 
about  ik  percent  are  not  yet  in  full  bearing.     New  trees  coming  into  bear- 
ing are  believed  to  be  an  important  factor  in  Colombia's  increased  production. 

Exportable  production  from  El  Salvador ' s  19^7-^8  crop  is  expected  to 
equal  that  of  last  yeo-r  or  920,000  bags.    Weather  conditions  for  the  current 
crop  have  been  favorable  and  yields  from  early  pickings  promising.  The 
19^7-^8  exportable  production  in  G-uatemala  may  fall  slightly  below  last 
year's  outturn  of  900,000  bags,  although  the  general  outlook  for  increased 
production  is  favorable^    About  15  percent  of  Guatemala's  coffee  trees, 
estimated  at  139  million,  are  not  yet  in  bearing.     Total  coffee  production 
in  Mexico  Is  increasing  but  large  domestic  consumption  requirements  are  ex- 
pected to  limit  exportable  production  from  the  current  crop  to  about  600_,000 
bags.     Drought  has  resulted  in  a  smaller  19^7-^8  coffee  crop  for  the  Dominican 
RepTiblic.     Production  in  Venezuela  is  believed  to  be  increasing  somewhat  al- 
though little  definite  information  on  the  industry  is  available.  Venezuelan 
exportable  production  for  the  current  year,  forecast  at  600,000  bags,  may 
prove  too  optlmlBtic, 
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COrrES;    Estimated  total  and  axportable  production  in  specified  covmtriesi 
»Terage  1935/36  -  1939/'<0»  annual  19U5/U6  -  l^hl^S 


: 

Average 

Forecast  , 

Continent  and  Country 

: 

1935/36 

-  I939A0  ! 

:  I9U5-I46 

:        19U6-17  1/ 

19U7-U8 

: 

Total 

: Exportable 

!  Total 

;E3cportable 

:  Total 

.ExT)ortable 

:    Total    : Exportable 

: 

1,000 

:  1,000 

.  1,000 

,  1,000 

:  1,000  : 

1,000 

.  1,000 

:  1,000 

: 

bags 

:  bags 

!  bags 

!  bags 

:  bags  : 

•  bags 

.  bags 

!  bags 

America 

t 
t 

: 

:  i 

t 

i  i 

t  : 

Costa  ^-tioa 

i 

390 

J          330  " 

:  265 

t  205 

355  ! 

:  305 

U50 

:  UOO 

El  Salvador 

: 

1,091 

:  ?.,011 

!  863 

7U8 

!      1,035  : 

920  ! 

1,035  :  920 

Guatemala 

t 

1,002 

:          922  ! 

•  1,012 

812 

!        1,130  i 

900 

1,090  :  850 

Honduras 

: 

100 

:            27  : 

lliO  ' 

30  J 

!  160 

50 

165  :  55 

Mexico 

S 

959 

:          609  ! 

950 

550  :        925  • 

525  : 

■     1,000  :  565 

Nicaragua 

i 

230 

253 

225  • 

!  190 

!            230  • 

180 

250 

:  200 

Cuba 

• 

U25 

:  58 

382  < 

!  0 

!        589  ! 

0 

!  600 

: 

Doininican  Kepublic 

s 

3U7 

:          222  • 

255 

105  - 

t            325  ! 

175 

:         285  . 

Haiti 

• 

538 

:          U38  ! 

595 

iiOO  ■ 

!       595  ! 

UOO  i 

560 

i  365 

3razil 

26,938 

:      22,638  ! 

17,571 

12,200  ' 

!  19,93U 

!     1U,563  • 

:  22,062 

i  16,687 

Colombia 

• 

U,U52 

t       U,202  i 

5,U78  ! 

5,051 

!        6,500  ! 

6,0U0  ' 

.  6,963 

6,500 

Ecuador 

ic/  268 

t           223  : 

230 

'.  185 

!             170  ! 

120 

230  :  130 

Peru 

80 

:  •         U7  t  100 

50  ' 

8U  : 

15  . 

!  90 

Venezuela 

9U0 

:           7U0  1 

750 

!  500 

;         800  : 

550  : 

350 

:  mo 

i'otal  d/ 

• 

33,116 

:      31,900  1 

29,005 

.        21,096  . 

•    33,0^  i 

2U,738 

35,320 

.  27,U93 

M'rica 

Belgian  Congo 

320 

:  300 

I  i;25 

:  UOO 

:  U90 

'  li65 

:  500 

't  U75 

British  East  Africa 

• 

850 

:          775  • 

822  • 

7iiO 

850 

775 

!  900 

:  825 

Ethiopia 

263 

:          263  • 

257  ) 

257 

!             300  i 

300 

250 

:  250 

French  Africa 

207 

:          207  ! 

585  i 

585  1 

:  650 

650  • 

675 

!  675 

Madagascar 

• 

537 

:          U37  ' 

U25 

317  • 

:         500  ! 

392  • 

kho 

!  332 

Angola 

300 

:  273 

!  U83 

!               380  ' 

883  ! 

783 

:  776 

!  676 

Total  e/ 

2.537 

:  2.315 

t     3.077  i 

2,759 

!      3.873  : 

3,555  i 

3,761 

3,UU3 

Asia 

t 

lemen 

• 

130 

1  76 

f  133 

!             83  t         150  i           100  i 

150 

!  100 

inoia 

t 

278 

t        155  1 

r        305  . 

!                50  1 

323  t 

65  :        275  ! 

15 

Netherlands  Indies 

t 

1,961 

:       1,356  ! 

f/  i 

f/  : 

r/  : 

f/  . 

f/ 

Total  g/ 

iM 

:  l,61i7 

!        U38  1 

t              133  i 

li73  : 

165  t        U25  :  U5 

Oceania  h/ 

loi 

:           53  1 

75 

t           30  I          80  : 

36  :          80  :  30 

World  total 

U3il98 

:     35,915  t    32,595  I     2U,018  :    37,U76  : 

23,538  :    liO,086  1 

31,081 

Office  of  ?orelgn  igrlcultural  BelatloM.  Compiled  or  estimated  from  International  Tearbook  of  Agricultural 
Statistics,  official  reports,  and  reports  of  United  States  foreign  serrlce  officers. 


NDTZt 


Production  given  according  to  the  crop  years  of  the  various  countries. 


a/  Preliminary. 

b/  Exports  yrohlMted  by  law* 

c/  Average  for  years  I936-37  to  1939-k). 

d/  Adjusted  to  Include  allowance  for  Ouadeloupe.  Puerto  Rico.  Surinam.  British  West  Indies,  and  Panama  Republl 
•/  Total  adjusted  to  Include  allowances  for  Trench  Cameroons.  French  Equatorial  Africa.  San  Thome  and  Prlncioe 
witish  West  Africa.  Liberia,  and  Spanish  Africa, 
f/  Not  available. 

Sj  Total  adjusted  to  Include  allowances  for  Indo-China.  Ceylon.  Hxlllppines  and  Timor- 
£/  Includes  Hawaii.  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Hebrides. 
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HOG  SIAUGHIERIMGS  IN  SPECIFIED  COUI\[TRIES, 
PEELIMIIJAEY  19^7  and  PROSPECTIVE ,  19^^8 

Commercial  or  inspactod  iiog  slaughter  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  specified  countries  for  19^8  is  not  expected  to  reach  the  19^7  level^ 
according  to  reports  summarized  'by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations.   Prospective  slaughter  increases  for  19^8  in  /iXgentina^  Brazil 
and  in  the  chief  supplying  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom^  the  principal 
importer,  prohahly  -will  not  "be  adequate  to  offset  the  indicated  decrease 
anticipated  in  the  United  States,    A  generally  improved  feed  situation  and 
increased  breedings  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Australia,  and  Nev  Zealand  may  "be 
expected  to  increase  hog  numbers  in  those  countries. 

The  19^7  commercial  and  inspected  slaughter  of  these  countries  was  some- 
what larger  than  in  19^6  and  reached  the  prewar  level.    The  largest  increase 
occurred  in  the  United  States  and  Fioderate  increases  were'  reported,  prin- 
cipally in  western  European  countries  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  These 
increases  more  than  offset  the  decreases  which  took  place  in  the  United  King- 
dom, South  American  countries,  Canada  and  the  Southern  Dominions  of  AustraJLia 
and  New  Zealand. 


Hog  slaughter  in  the  European  countries  is  still  less  than  one-Ealf  and  ; 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  a"bout  three -fourths  of  prewar,  while  United 
States,  South  Aiiaerican  countries  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  consider- 
a"bly  a"bove  prewar.    Under  more  favora"ble  weather,  crop  and  economic  conditions 


the  countries  that  are  now  "below  prewar  levels  can  "be  expected  to  again  at- 
tempt to  reach  their  former  slaughter  levels. 

Unfavorable  weather  and  crop  conditions  in  several  of  these  countries 
during  19^7  have  limited  and  in  miany  countries  seriously  reduced  the  avail- 
able feeds  required  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  hog  numbers ,  In 
view  of  such  a  feed  position,  most  of  the  affected  countries,  because  of  re- 
duced domestic  supplies  and  the  improbability'"  of  obtaining  imports  of  feed 
grains,  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  their  breedings.    This  will  be  re- 
flected in  reduced  slaughterings  not  only  in  19^8,  but  to  some  extent  in  19^9 » 

Other  conditions,  mostly  economic,  can  be  expected  to  affect  future 
slaughter  in  most  of  the  European  cou.ntries  in  this  group.    Foremost  of  these 
is  the  availability  of  foreign  exchange,  particularly  if  and  when  feed  grains 
become  available  for  importing  countries.    Another  is  the  relation  of  pro- 
duction costs  to  prices  obtained  by  the  producers  which  frequently  brings 
about  competition  between  various  farm  enterprises. 

The  present  critical  food  situation  in  Europe  requir&s  that  all  possible 
cereal  and  coarse  grains  be  made  available  to  meet  human  needs.  Obviously, 
such  a  program  means  a  reduction  in  feed  grains  for  hogs  which  will  hold 
numbers  to  relatively  lovf  levels  and  delay  restoration  to  prewar  levels. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  iriiporter  of  pork  and  pork  products, 
may  have  a  smaller  quantity  of  supplies  to  draw  from  in  19^8  than  was  the  case 
in  19^7.    While  larger  quantities  are  expected  to  be  a.vailable  from  the  Domin- 
ions and  South  America,  where  19^3  slaiighter  is  likely  to  be  larger,  the  re- 
duction in  quantities  of  supplies  available  from  other  sources,  principally 
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HOGS:    Slaughter  (commercial  or  inspected)  in  specified  countries, 
calendar  year,  average  1934-38,  annual  19^5-48 


Continent 
and  Country 

:  Average 
:  1934-38 

•  1945 

=  1946 

; Preliminary 
:  1947 

; Indicated 
:  I94& 

; Thousands 

;  inousancLS 

;  inousancLS 

;  inousancLS 

t  TiiousancLS 

North  America 
Canada  a/ 
Mexico  a/ 
United  States  - 

Inspected 

:  3,239 
:  855 

:  34,673 

i  5,682 
:  989 

:  40,960 

:  4,240 
:  1,070 

:  44, 39^^ 

:  4,000 
:  1,170 

:     48,000  ' 

:  4,500 
:  1,170 

:  46,000 

Total 

'  57,229 

•  68,511 

'  76,244 

=  75,000 

•  72,000 

Carithean: 

Cuha  h/  • 

148 

;  123 

121 

:  135 

135 

Europe 

Austria  c/ 
Belgium  c/ 
Bulgaria  h/ 
Czechoslovakia  d/ 
Denmark  h/ 
Eire  (Ireland)  h/ 
Finland  a/ 
Ge  r many  -U ,  S .  z  one 

only  h/  ' 
Hungary  "b/          "  • 
Netherlands,  c/  ' 

ivUiAvdy  a,/ 

Portugal  a/  ' 
Rumania  b/  • 
Sweden  b/  ' 

United  Kingdom  b/  i/  • 
Yugoslavia  b/    ~    ~  • 

1,949 
=  134 
e/  3,644 

^,355 
f/g/1,119 
h/  216 

g/  2,160 
"  1,434 
2,133  = 
333' 
225 ' 
792' 

1,396= 
793  = 
g/  5,633= 
661' 

■      363  = 
=  119 
•  1,550 
1,740 

357  ; 
837  = 

J.1 

278  = 

964  ' 
1,648  ; 

"        633  ' 

568  = 
24 
1,736 
■  2,043 
467 

150  1 
380  = 

do 

210  ' 
1,054  ; 
1,435  ; 

1,050  = 

840  ; 

2,275  = 

2,000  ' 

^75 

200  ; 

i,o4o  ; 

30 

225  ' 
1,050  ; 
1,000  ; 

■  1,050 
650 

2,500 
2,000  , 
450 

1,000 

225 

1,150 

1,000 

Asia;  • 
Japan  proper  b/  ' 
Philippine  Islands  b/  ' 

1,150  = 

795; 

40  ; 

60  ; 

100  ; 

150 

South  America  ' 
Argentina  b/  ' 
Brazil  b/  ' 
Colombia  b/  ' 

1,240  = 
2,960  • 
594- 

3,408  = 
5,220  ' 
577  ' 

2,225  = 
4,500  • 
665  = 

1,675  • 
3,750  = 
580  ' 

2,500 

3,300 

605 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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HOGS:  (Continued)  :  .,..„..- 


Continent 
■  and... Country , 

Average 
193J+--38 

19^+5 

19^6 

Preliminary 
I9U7 

Indicated 
19^+8 

Africa         ■    .  . 
Union  of  So-i  Africa 

V ; 

Oceania  ■ 

Australia  "b/ 
-  •  New  Zealand,  f/ 

Thousands 
251- 

f/  1,912 

v.   968 

Thousands 
■  598-  " 

1,800 

655 

Thousands 

1  -  602 
'631 

'Thousands 

520 

1^50 
620 

■  Thousands 

585  , 

1,650 
675 

Office  pT  Foreign  AgrTcul^ral^Eelat'fons^     Prepared" oF""estimated  from  official 
statistics,  United  States  foreign  service  reports,  and  other  information.  Data 
relate  to  prewar  "boundaries,  unless  otheD^wise  noted. 


a/  Inspected  slaughter.     Id/  Ccmmerclal  slaughter,     c/  Total  official  slaughter, 
3!"/  Present  territory^*-  excludes  Suh -Carpathian  RussTa,     e/  Year  1936  only,  f/ 
Year  beginning  June  1  for  Eire,  July  1  for  Australia_,  and  October  1'  of  preceding 
year  for  New  Zealand,     g/  Four-year  average  only,,     h/  Three -year  average  only, 
i/  Great  Britain  only,         Two'-year  average  only, 

<  (Continuod  on  Page  303) 

WORLD  FILBERT  PRODUCTION  EST IMAl^E  LARGER 
(ccintinuod  from  page  289) 

■     In'Spain-expor-ts  have  "been  restricted  ty  high  domestic  prices.    The  Spanish 
trade,  fully  aware  of  their  high  prices,  are  trying  to  work  out  some  sort  of  an 
arrangement  With  the  Government  to  effect  exports.,  but  to  date  nothing  definite 
has  "been  announced,  '    In  the  Mediterranean  Basin  countries  some  harter  deals 
may  "be  worked- out  which  will  move  some  of  this  year's  filterts  hut  to  date  no 
reports'  of  actual  transactions  have  hee-n  reported. 


^'IIBERTS,  UNSHELLED:    "Estimated  production  in  specified  countries 

•  19^7  with  .comparisons  '  .  •,  ,  . ' 

(Foreign  production  rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 


Year 

Italy  ; 

Spain 

Turkey 

Medlter-  • 
ranean  • 
Basin   '.  ' 
total 

United  . . 
States  . 
unshelled^ 

World 
total 

Short 
tons 

Short 
.  tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tens 

Short 
tons  ■ 

Short 
tons 

Average 

.19iH.^l+5 
1936-i+5 

, ,  16, to 

:  20,U00 

22, 900 
■■  2V,600' 

if9,'600 
53',  200 

88, 900 
 98,200., 

5,760 
.^,300 

9l|,660 
162, 500 

Annual 

19^+5 
19^6  a/ 
19^7  a/ 

:  15,700 
:  il-7,800 
:b/  9,900 

:  18,000 
:    18^  200 
:  35,200 

33,000 
:b/  90,000 
•■h/  60,500 

:  66,700 
;-b/l56,000 
:h/l05,600 

5,300 
8,^50 
:  h/  8,500 

72,000 
•h/  16U,1^50 
•h/  11U,100 

Compiled  from  trade  and  official  sources,     a/  Preliminary,     h/  Revised. 
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UUriED  ST.ATES:    Imports  for  consumption  of  shelled  and  unshellud  filberts 
from  specified  co\ui tries,  l'i/k-6-k'J,  vith  coiuparlsons 


Year  a/ 

:  Italy 

:  Spain 

:  Turkey 

1  Other 
1  countries 

:  Total 

•  SlinT'r   +  DTI  fl 

•  Rho'r+.  t.cnn 

•  Short  tons 

SHELTjED 

i  62 

:  352 

:  2,437 

:  37 

!  2,888 

1937-19^+6 

:  93 

:  201 

:  1,492 

:  36 

:  1,322 

n 

n 

^  1 

0 

P7 

•  O 

1  7 
J- 1 

f) 

■  V.' 

IQkk  _kS 

0 

1  1Q1 

0 

k  180 

1  Ok"^  k^^ 

«                 1  7ft 

:        i  (o 

:  D 

1  An  < 

k  '=;q'^ 

1  Ok(^  k7 

)i  OCT 
'*,9^-L 

p ,  uou 

Ui< on  Pit  xLjlCjJ ^ 

Average  -  ; 

u    19^1-2  -19i<-6  ! 

392 

:          62  : 

2  : 

0 

456 

f    1937-19^+6  : 

318 

:  32 

1 

1 

352 

Annual  -  ; 

1    19^+2-43  ; 

0  • 

0  : 

0  ' 

0  : 

0 

0  ' 

:           6  : 

0  • 

0  : 

6 

0  : 

16  : 

0  : 

0  : 

16 

191+5-1^6  ; 

1946-47  : 

361  ; 

;         220  • 

8  ; 

0  : 

589 

1,600  : 

69  : 

'    0  : 

6  : 

1,:.69 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


a/  Crop -year  basis,  September -August . 


COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TOBACCO 

FI.UE -CURED  CROPS  UP 
M  SOUTH  A]?RICA 

Flue -cured  tobacco  production  for  1946-47  in  the  four  South  African 
countries  of  Southern  Bhodesia,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Northern  Ehodesia  rnd 
Nyasaland  --  totaled  73  million  pounds.    This  represents  an  increase  of  20 
percent  above  the  1945-46  outturn  of  6I  million  pounds,  and  was  nearly  40 
percent  greater  than  average  production  of  53  million  during  the  5  seasons 
1940-41  through  1944-45. 


It  is  still  too  early  to  forecast  accurately  the  1947-48  crops  of  flue- 
cured  leaf.    According  to  reports,  however,  some  increase  in  flue -cured 
acreages  are  expected,  and  total  production  fcr  the  four  countries  in  1947-48 
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may  exceed  80  million  pounds.    Record  crops  probably  vill  "be  harvested  In 
iDoth  Southern  Ehodesia  and  the  Union^    Demand  from  the  United  Kingdom^  and 
Empire  countries  will  tend  to  encoui-age  production,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
shortages  of  labor,  fertilizers,  and  other  materials,  may  act  as  restric- 
tive factors. 


SOUTBEEN  AFRICA:     Product  ion  .'of  flue-cured  tobacco,  average  19^0-4l^" 

to  I9hk'k^,  1945-^1-6  and  19^6-1^7 


Country 

:  Average 
:  19^0-1^1 
:  to 

;  191+5.1^6 

191^6-47  a/- 

.  1,000  pounds 

:  1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

Southern  Rhodesia 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Northern  Rhodesia 
Nyasaland 

38,128 
9,927  • 
2,366  ■ 

2,695 

13,77^ 
2,823  : 
2,586 

55,000 
12^  982 
2,  929 
b/  2,500 

53,116 

60,923  : 

73,  to 

a/  Preliminary,     b/  Estimted. 


Official  sources  and  Consular  reports,  - 

In  Southern  Rholesia,  the  I9U6-U7  crop  of  flue-cured  leaf  amounted  to 
55  million  pounds,  from  91f800  acres,  compared  with  the  previous  crop  of 
4l,7  million  pounds  from  7^,^20  acres.     The  19^6-i+7  yield  per  acre  \m&  only 
600  pounds,  compared  with  well  over  1,000  pounds  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,    Up  to  October  3>  total  auction  sales  amounted  to  5^  million 
pounds,  at  an  average  price  of  50  cents  per  pounds    Early-season  prices 
averaged  about  73  cents,  but  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  British  buyers 
from  the  auction  floors  brought  on  a- considerable  decline, 

A  trade  Journal  has  forecast  the- 19^7-^8  flue -cured    crop  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  at  about  60  million  poujids,.     This  figure  may  not  be  achieved, 
however,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  la-bpr-and  rising  wages.     There  are  defi- 
nite shortages  of  fertilizers  and  other  necessary  materials.     In  view  of 
these  factors,  it  is  unlikely  there  will  be  any  substantial  increase  in 
the  19I+7-I+8  acreage. 

Exports  of  flue-cured  from  Southern -Rhodesia  during  the  marketing 
year  April  19^6-  March  19^7  totaled  3k  million;  pounds.     Of  this  total,  the 
United  Kingdom'  took  19  ^million  poundB:_;  and  other  Empire  countries  6,3  mil- 
lion.    About  3.3  million  pounds  were  destined  to  Egypt-,,;    Other  countries 
imported  5,^  million  poimds.     For  the,  first. .f9ur  moijtha.of  the  current 
marketing  season  (April-July)  exports  were  11,2  million  pounds,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  took  J,k  million. 

The  flue -cured  crop  in  the  Union  of  South  Af  rica'.,.f  or  19k6-k'J  amounted 
to  13  million  pounds  —  somewhat  less  than  the  prev.iou?  harvest.  For 
19ll.7_l4-8,  a  crop  of  nearly  21  million  pounds  is  forecast.     The  Union  imports 
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far  moro  flue-cured  than  is  oxportod.    In  19^6,  a  total  of  5.7  million 
pounds  vas  imported,  including  nearly  ^00,000  pounds  from  the  United  States, 
Sotithern  Riiodjsia  is  the  principal  source  of  supply.    The  duty-free  quota 
for  imports  from  Southern  Rhodesia  for  the  19^7-^8  season  has  been  fixed  at 
5  million  pounds. 

The  19^6-i+7  flue-ciired  crops  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  ag- 
gregated not  more  than  5.5  mi3.1ion  pounds.    No  substantial  increases  in 
19^7-^8  plar tings  are  anticipated.    Although  the  United  Kingdom  is  attempt- 
ing to  encourage  flue -cured  production  within  these  countries,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  foresee  any  great  increase  in  the  harvests.    Low  yields,  shortages 
of  trained  lahor,  and  high  production  costs,  will  probably  act  to  limit 
flue-cured  production  in  all  these  South  African  countries. 

TURKEY  HARVESTS  ANOTHER 
LARGE  TOBACCO  CROP 

Preliminary  estimates  place  Turkey's  19'^7  tobacco  crop  at  about  200 
million  pounds,  or  about  the  same  as  the  19^6  production.    Final  estimates 
will  become  available  when  the  market  opens  in  early  19^8.    These  past  two 
crops  were  extremely  large  -  about  50  percent  above  the  prewar  average. 

The  large  quantities  of  leaf  available  for  export,  and  the  limited 
market  possibilities,  are  causing  growers  and  the  Turkish  Government  much 
concern.     Compensation  agreements  are  being  negotiated  with  several  Euro- 
pean countries,  including  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Poland,  through 
which  Turkish  leaf  would  be  supplied  to  those  countries  in  exchange  for 
manufactured  articles.    Recent  sales  to  the  Italian  Monopoly  arc  said  to 
have  totaled  about  2  million  pounds, 

GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

PHILIPPINE  RICE 
PRICES  QUOTED 

Little  change  occurred  in  Philippine  rice  prices  from  mid-September 
to  October.    During  the  week  ended  October  3,  Milled  No,  1  Macan  ranged 
from  $9.72  to  $10,12  per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $8.71  to  $10„12  during 
the  week  ended  September  19.    Milled  No.  2  Macan  was  $8.91  to  $9.72  per 
100  pounds,  compared  with  $8.10  to  $9=72  two  wjeks  earlier.    Rough  rice 
prices  to  producers,  delivered  Canabanatuan ,  were  $5.5^  to  $5.80  per  100 
pounds,  compared  with  $5.29  to  $5  ,80  in  mid -September. 

SPAIN'S  RICE  CROP 
PROSPECTS  GOOD 

The  19^+7  rice  production  of  Spain  is  forecast  at  12,050,000  bushels 
(350  million  pounds  milled),  a  20-percont  increase  over  the  estimate  of 
10,070,000  bushels  (290  million  pounds)  a  year  ago.    The  harvest  is  the 
largest  in  3  years. 
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-Spain  produced,  an  avora^^e  of  1^+',  558,  000  busliela'  (^25  nillion,  pounds ) 
from  1930  to  193^,,  and  exported  70  nillion  pound's ;  '  T-lle  average  yield  was 
12 i|  bushels  per  acre,"  but  "because  of  fertilizer  shortages,  the  yield  per  . 
acre  in  recent  years  has  been  loss  tho.n  before  the  Civil  War. 

MAL/OTA  INCREASES 

RICE  ACREAGE     '  '       '  / 

An  increase  of  55,000  acres  in  the  rice  acreage  of  the  Malayan  Union 
is  ostimted  during  the  19^7-^8  season.    The  acreage  is  unofficially  fore- 
cast at  869,000  acres  compared  with  the  official  estimates  of  813,000  in 
the  preceding  year  and  7^+6,000  acres  in  the  prewar  (1935-36/39-^0)  aver- 
age period.    The  main  crop  is  planted  in  August  and  September, 

Given  normal  weather  conditions,  the  harvest  'may  be  20  percent  larger 
than  thot,  of  a  year  earlier.    Such  a  crop  would  amount  to  23,880,000  bushels 
(750 : million  pounds  milled)  compared  with  19,900,000  bushels  (63O  million 
poujids)  last  year,  and  with  the  prewex  of  27, 100_, 000- bushels  (85O  million 
pounds).    Although  the  rice  area  is  larger  than  before  the  war,  the  yield 
is  less,  because  much  of  the  acreage  increase  is  on  unirrigated  land. 

T-URKEY'S  RICE.HAR", 

VEST  SHOWS  GAIN    '  ■  '  " 

The  19i^7  rice  harvest  of  Turkey  is  forecast  at  3,138,000  bushels  (92 
million  pounds  m.illed),  a  slight  gain  over  3,052,000  bushels-  (89  million 
pounds)  a  year  ago.    All  the  crop  is  consumed  within' the  country,  and  is 
normally  about  sufficient  for  domestic  iX'jds.    The  carry-over  from.  triel9^!-6 
production  is  conolderod  ample  to  prevent  an  unusual  price  rise  before  the 
marketing  of  the  current  harvest. 

  (Continued  on  Page  30'  ): ' 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES  AND  NUTS 

■  EXPORTS  OF  CUBAN  GRAPEFRUIT  MD 
AVOC.'IDOS  TO -  UNITED  STATES.  '  ' 

Exports  of  Cuban  (isle  of  Pines)  grapefruit  and  of  avocados  to  the 
United  States  in  19^7  have  failed  to  reach  the  levels  expected 'by  the  ex- 
porters earlier  in  the  season. 

Grapefruit  exports  totaled  6l,6oO  boxes  (80  pounds),  hQ  percent  more 
than  the  Ul,700  boxes  exported  to  the  United  States  in  I9U6  but  35  percent 
below  the  1939-iil  average  of  95,000  boxes.     Isle  of  Pines  grapefruit  are 
exported  to  the  United  States  markets  mostly  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September. 

Avocado  ex pqrts  from  Cuba  to  United  States  markets,  which  move  during 
the  four-month  period,  June -September ,  totaled  3,697,000  pounds, -39  per- 
cent   less  than  the    19^6  total  of  6,077,000  pounds  and  67  percent  below  the 
1939-^1  average  of  11,262,000  pounds.    The  substantial  decline  in  the  move- 
ment of  Cuban  avocados  to  the  United  States  markets  appears  to  result  from 
the  higher  costs  of  production  in  Cuba,  the  good  der^and  for  the  fruit  in 
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Cuba  and    failure  of  the  Cubans  to  keep  pace  vitii  the  avocado  producers 
in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  varieties  and  in  the  preparation  and 
marketing  of  the  fruit, 

JULY -AUGUST  ORANGE  EXPOBTS 
EXCEED  MILJJON  BOXES 

Exports  of  United  States  oranges  and  tangerines  totaled  1,333,000 
"boxes  for  the  two-month  period,  July  and  August  19^-7. 

Canada,  as  usual  was  the  leading  market  for  the  orange  and  tangerine 
exports  and  875,000  boxes  or  65  percent  of  the  total  were  destined  for 
that  country. 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  ranked  second  as  a  market  with  258,000  boxes. 
Other  countries  and  ports  of  destination  with  quantities  in  boxes  were  as 
follows:    Hong  Kong  78,C00_,  Republic  of  the  Philippines  51,000,  Netherlands 
39,000,  Mexico  18,000,  Switzerland  8,000,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  5,000, 
Ciiracao  (N,W.I.  )  2,000  and  Bermuda,  Panama    Canal  Zone  and  Bahamas  about 
1,000  boxes  each. 

The  remaining  exports  consisted  of  small  shipments  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iceland,  Venezuela,  Sweden,  China,  and  Japan, 

WORLD  COFFEE  PRODUCTION  (Continued  from  Page  290) 


.   Africa.     Although  the  19^1-7-^8  forecast  of  coffee  production  in  Africa 
is  slightly  lower  than  the  previous  year's  crop,  the  general  trend  in  pro- 
duction is  upward.    The  outturn  in  Angola  and  French  West  Africa  is  nearly 
three  times  the  prewar  production.  ~Br"ftTsh  East~7[fricarand  the  Belgian 
Congo  also  show  substantial  increases.    Madagascar ' s  19^7-^8  production  is 
expected  to  drop  below  the  previous  year  hecause  of  lahor  difficulties, 
African  countries  are  finding  ready  markets  for  their  coffee  in  Europe  on 
account  of  dollar  shortages  and  preferential  duties  given  colonial  produce, 

Asia.     Only  fragmentary  unf ortiat ion  as  available  on  the  status  of  the 
coffee  industry  in  the  Nothorlands  Indies,  formerly  the  most  important 
Asiatic  producer.     Of f ic lally~reported  exports  of  coffee  during  19^6  from 
the  islands  amounted  to  only  26,000  bags.    The  principal  coffee -producing 
areas  of  Java,  which  accounted  for  hO  percent  of  the  prewar  output,  now 
have  been  reoccupied  by  the  Dutch,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  19^7- 
hQ  production  will  be  significant. 

India' s  19k7-kb  crop  is  forecast  at  275,000  bags,  or  50,000  bags  be- 
low last  year.     The  exportable  production  is  expected  to  be  negligible 
since  domestic  consumption  appears  to  be  continuing  at  the  high  wartime  rate. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tiiral  prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics,    For  this  report  the 
committee  was  composed  of  C.  M.  Purves,  Acting  Chairman,  Helen  B.  Whitmoro, 
and  Constance  H.  Fernworth, 
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GRAIKS>  Q-BAIN  PRODUCTS  MTD  F5EDS 
'.( Corxtiimed  from  Page 

CA13ADA  pj]MOvES  COAESS 

(f?JLl:T  PRICE  CEILIIJGS  .•:  ' 

The  Ganadiaii  Government  removed  price  ceilings  on  "barley?  oats>  and 
screenings  as  of  midnight  Octo"ber  21»     Export  restrictions  are  to  continue? 
However  >■(  See  Eoreign  Crops  and^KarketS)   Se-otember  25  »  19^7)  • 

Trading  in  oats  and  barley  on  the  V/iruiipeg  Grain  Exchange  v;as  resumed 
on  October  23 »  the  first  time  since  Seritember  19^3  •     ■^^^  fluctuation  -  limits 
are  to  be  set  until  the  market  has  had  a  chance  to  adjust  itself?  according 
to  an  announcement  by  the  president  of  the  Grain  S:<:change. 

»■  Prices  opened  considerably,  higher  than  the  formier  ceiling  of  3/''4 
cents  for  oats' and  93  cents  for  barley?  on  the  first  day  of  trading-  Clos- 
ing quotations?  though  somev/hat  lov/er  than  the  opening  levels  v/ere  still 
well  above  forfeer  ceilings » 

LiySSTOCK  i;lTD  Al-'IhAL  PRODUCTS 

C AIJADA' RELAXES  REGULAT 10 ITS- 

AEEECTIlTG  LIVSSTCGT[  I!IDUSTRY  '         "  ' 

The  Ganadia.n  Government  recently  announced  the  removal  of  price  ceil- 
in^^  on  meat  and  meat  products  (except  animal  fats)   and  subsidies.cn  grains 
used  for  livestock  feeding?  effective  October  22.     All  slaughter  control 
regulations  were  also  revoked  and  all  processing  or  other  service  charges 
relating  to  any  of  tne  decontrol  items  v;ere  suspended  by  the  same  announce- 
ment . 

Because  of  shortages  of  feed  grain  in  Canada  and  to  assure  fulfilm.ent 
of  Canada'  s  overseas  comjuitment?  the  -oolicy  of  allowing  no  exports  of  oats 
anji  barley  -v/ill  be-  continued  during  the  current  crorj  year^     The  feed  grain 
freight  assistance  policv  to  eastern  feeders  will  continue  until  July  3I? 
19Ug.  .  •  ' 

ERUITS.  VEGETABLES  ^TD  MJTS 
■     ■  TCo'r-tinued  from 'Page  299). 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SHIPS  gll  CiJ.S  OF  '  " 

APPLES  TO  UITITED  STATES 

-Shipments  of  British  Col\im/Dia  apples  destined  for  United  Str-'tes  markets 
totaled  Sll  cars?  or  6Uo?SdO  boxes  for  the  19U7-U3  season  throLigh  October 
2U.     By  variety?  the  shipments  vrere  diviied  as  follows:     Kclntosh  313?  cars» 
Delicious  (including  the  red  strains)  2Ug ,  Jonathan  2lU,  Wealthy  21  and 
others >   including  some  mixed  cars>  I5- 

Illinois  was'  the  destination  of  207  cars?  the  largest  total  for  any  of 
the.  33  States  v;hicn  are  receiving  these  shipments.     Other  States  to  v/hich 
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10  or  more  cars  have  "been  shipped  are  as  follows:    Wisconsin  112,  Minnesota 
58,  Michigan  52,  Texas  46,  Missouri  37 ,  Iowa  31 ,  New  York  30,  Massachusetts 
27,  Florida  19,  Pennsylvania  19,  Kansas  15,  Alabama  ik,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Tennessee  and  South  Carolina  13  each,  Kentucky  12  and  North  Dakota  11  cars. 

Of  the  total  of  8II  cars,  320  cars  were  shipped  during  the  period 
October  11-24  and  consisted  of  I57  cars  of  Delicious,  110  Jonathans,  k3 
Mcintosh  and  10  other  or  mixed,  mostly  Winter  Banana  and  Grimes. 

COTTON 

COTTON-PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 


The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign 
markets,  converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange: 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
and  qualities  in  specific  markets 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Alexandria 
Ashmouni ,  Good . , 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F, 
Giza  7,  Good. . . . 
Giza  7,  F.G.F. . . 
Karnak,  Good. . . , 


Karnak,  F.G.F. 


Bombay 

Jar 1 la,  Fine  

Broach,  Fine  

Sind  American,  Fin©  

Punjab      "       289 -F,  Fina 

Kampala,  East  African..., 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B  ■ 

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  5  


Pima,  Type  1. 


Recife 

Mata,  Type  5  

Sertao,  Type  5. . . 
Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  lype  5, 
Torreon 

Middling,  15 /16". 


Date 

194? 


10-23 


10-24 


10-23 


10-24 
II 


Unit  of 
weight 


Kantar 
99.05  lbs. 


Candy 

784  lbs. 
ti 


Metric  ton 
2204.6  lbs 

Sp.  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 


Arroba 

33.07  lbs. 
II 


Sp .  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 


Unit  of 
currency 


Tallari 
II 


Rupee 


Peso 


Sol 


Cruzeiro 
II 


Peso 


Price  in:Equivalent 
foreign: U.S.  cents 
currency; per  pound 


40.50-  33.79 
38.50-  32.12 
44.75-  37.34 

(not  quoted) 


47.25 
44.00 

432.00 

546.00 
556.00 
666.00 
920,00 

2,590.00 

160.00 
193.00 

110.00 
120.00 

158.50 
125.00 


39.42 

36.71 
16.62 

21,01 
21.39 

25.62 

35.40 

34.98 

24.27 
29.28 

18.10 
19.74 

26.08 

25.36 


Conpiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 
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FATS  AIID  OILS 

IMLAYM  COPEA  INDUSTRY  '  '    '       '  ' 

EXCEEDS  EXPECTATIONS 

Malayan  commerolal  copra  production  during  January -August  amo'jnted 
to  130,000  short  tons,  87  percent  of  the  150,000  tons  forecast  for  the 
12  months  of  19^7.    Production  is  increasing  mbnthly,  and  the  August  out- 
turn of  18,600  tons  was  the  largest  since  the  industry  was  resumed  in 
October  19^6.     Should  production  continue  at  this  rate,  the  total  may 
exceed  200,000,  comparing  favorably  with  the  prev;ar  annual  average  of 
225,000  tons. 

Copra  crushing  has  averaged  approximately  the  same  as  production, 
since  exports  were  less  than  4,500  tons.    The  rate  of  extraction,  however, 
is  considerably  smaller  than  the  world  rate  of  63  percent,  and  has,  in  tiU'n, 
reduced  coconut  oil  production. 

The  U,500  tons  of  copra  exported  in  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  were  insignificant  compared  with  215,000  tons  that  left  the  country 
during  1935-39.    Practically  all  Of  the  copra  as  well  as  6k  percent  of 
the  coconut  oil  shipments  went  to ■ the  United  Kingdom.     Other  European 
countries  received  small  quantities,  and  17  percent '  of  the  oil  went  to  S'lrma 

It  is  possible  that  the  copra  imports,  especially .  from  the  Netherlanci.s 
Indies,  were  for  ,  trans-shipment  through  the  Port  of 'Singapore . . 


MALAYA; 


Copra  and  coconut  oil  exports  and. imports, 
January -August  19^' 7  'v^^ith  comparisons. 


Destination 


Exports: 

United  Kingdom..... 

Other  European 
Coun.tries  

Other  British  Poss 

Burma  

Hong  Kong. ,  .'  

Netherlands  Indies 

Other  countries , . . 

Total  

Imports : 

British  Possessions 

Ne  t he  r 1 and  s  I nd  i  e  s . 

Other  countries,... 


Total, 


Copra  ' 

:     ...  Coconut  Oil 

:  July  -  : January.-. 

:  July  - 

;  Janucry 

Average 

:    Dec.  r 

August  . 

:,  Average  . 

:  Dec. 

;  Augi'st 

1935-39 

:  19^6  :■ 

i9i;-7 

;__19^.5_-39__ 

:  I9U6 

Short  . 

Short 

Short  ■ 

•  Short 

:  Short 

Short 

tons 

:     tons  : 

tons 

:  tons 

:  tons 

tons 

6h , 630 

:  700:' 

k  ,hhz) 

:    •  -9/920 

:  1,259 

13,621 

132,709 

:  2,325 

3,631 

:•   •  26, '892 

:  33 

16c 

:a/  i^-,576 

:  1,276 

11 

■a/  1,558 

:  2,009 

:    ''2-,  661+ 

:  1,611+ 

1,71^5 

13,67^ 

l+,323 

:  103; 

90 

2llf,69|+_ 

1_"52I7dI 

11  891 

khh  \ 

liOl: 

13. 

kk 

113 '160 

25,727: 

37,012- 

367 

63: 

2,390 

69: 

161 : 

257: 

"1321^51"": 

~'2?725o7 

'127575": 

542^ 

'^3 : 

Cor.rpiled  from  official  sources.  a 


7-2-1 


yeai-  average, 
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WORLD,  HOG  SUMvIAEY  (Continued  from  Page  292) 

Europe,  nay  "be  greater  than  the  anticipated  increases.    Only  moderate  in- 
creases in  supplies  are  lilrely  in  19^9. 

Commercial  slaughter  in  eastern,  central  and  southern  European  countries, 
are  not  available  for  the  war  .and  post-war  years.    However,  it  can  generally 
be  assumed  that  hog  numbers,  marketings  and  slaughterings  have  been  increas- 
ing in  most  of  these  countries.    Many  of  these  countries  are  reported  to  have 
had  good  corn  crops^  and  plans  for  at  least  som.e  of  the  countries,  call  for  a 
progressive  increase  in  production  for  the  next  several  years.  Commercial 
slaughter  data  in  Non^/ay,  Belgium  and  Netherlands  for  the  19^5-19^7  period 
overemphasize  the  decline  in  hog  slaughterings,    A  much  larger  proportion 
of  slaughter  in  these  countries  is  not  being  inspected  in  post-war  years;  in 
fact,  the  number  of  such  hogs  slaughtered  on  farms  and  not  inspected  may  be 
above  prewar. 

Inspected  hog  slaughter  in  the  United  States,  according  to  preliminary 
data,  continues  its  upward  trend  through  19^7.    Inspected  slaughter  is  ex- 
pected to  show  an  increase  of  6  percent,  compared  with  19^6,  and  to  be  a.'g- 
proxim^ately  38  percent  larger  than  prewar.    Total  hog  slaughter  in  19^7,.  on 
the  other  hand,  is  expected  to  decline  by  3  million  head,  or  2  percent  be- 
low 19^6,  but  will  still  be  31  percent  above  prewar.    The  19^7  spring  pig 
crop  "was  almost  a  million  head  greater  than  a  year  earlier.    Although  a  large 
number  of  these  pigs  are  marketed  early,  it  is  believed  that  the  number  ca.r- 
ried  over  for  slaiighter  in  19^8  will  be  approximsitely  equal  to  the  number 
carried  over  into  19^7  from  19^6, 

With  the  19^7  spring  pig  crop  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  19^7 
fall  pig  crop  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  the  19^6  fall  crop,  hog 
slaughter  in  late  spring  and  summer  of  19^8  probably  will  be  larger  than  for 
the  same  period  in  19^7.  ■  It  is  anticipated  that  the  19^8  spring  pig  crop 
will  be  smaller  than  the  19^7  crop  because  of  the  relatively  higher  prices 
for  feed  grains  and  reduced  supplies  of  corn.    Hogs  probably  will  be  marketed 
at  lighter  weights  during  the  coming  year,  owing  to  the  hog-corn  price  ratio 
being  below  the  average.    As  a  result  of  these  changes,  slaughterings  in  19^8, 
both  inspected  and  total,  are  expected  xo  decline, 

Comraercial  hog  slaughter  in  Canada  for  19^7  is  expected  to  drop  to 
4,000,000  head  or  less.    This  is  about  one-quarter  million  below  19^6,  but  is 
still  approximately  25  percent  greater  than  prewar.    The  19^7  decline  occurred, 
not-withstanding  an  upward  trend  in  hog  numbers.    Shortages  of  feed  throughout 
the  year,  and  more  recently  the  prolongij;d  packing  house  ,  strike,  have,  curtailed 
hog  slaughter  in  19^7.    The  19^7  spring  pig  crop  showed  an  increase-  of  10,5 
percent  over  a  year  earlier  and  can  be  expected  to  reflect  larger  marketings 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  .  year  a.nd  throughout  19^8, 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  feed  situation,  particularly  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  the  earlier  estimate  of  6.9  percent  increase  in  sows  to  fo-rrow  in 
the  last  half  of  19^7  may  bo  expected  to  be  reduced.    Nevertheless,  some  in- 
crease is  anticipated  in  all  provinces  except  in  Saskatchewan.    Although  the 
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strike  and  feed  shortage  may  reduce  the  number  of  farrowings    ne:xt  spring, 
the  larger  number  of  hogs  on  farms  Indicates  that  19^3  marketings  may  ap- 
proximate ^,500,000  head. 

Because  of  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico  the  latter 
part  of  19^6,  hog  marketings  in  19^7  increased  and  slaughterings  reflect  an 
Increase  of  approximately  1.00,000  head  above  last  year.     Inspected  slaugliter 
in  19^7  is  more  than  one -third  larger  than  that  of  prewar.    Early  in  the 
eradication  campaign,  the  demand  for  pork  increased  and  some  farmers  disposed 
of  hogs  for  fear  of  foot-aiid -mouth  infection.    This,  apparently^  was  a  tempo- 
rary situation.    Hog  marketings  in  19^3  are  likely  to  continue  near  the  19'i-7 
level. 

In  19^7,  commercial  hog  slaughter  in  Cuba  shows  an  increase  of  12  per- 
cent above  that  of  last  year.     Hog  production  was  enco'jjraged  by  a  more  plonti 
ful  supply  of  feed  at  lower  cost  (palmiche  nuts  from  the  Cuban  Royal  Palm 
tree)  and  removal  of  ceiling  prices  on  pork  and  pork  products.    These  factors 
together  with  the  retention  of  controls  on  beef,  are  expected  to  maintain  the 
19^7  slaughter  level  through  19^3. 

Reduced    hog  marketings  in-  the  United  Kingdom  in  19^7  have  resulted  in 
slaughterings  dropping  about  30  percent  below  a  year  earlier,  and  are  now  onl^. 
about  l3  percent  of  prewar.    Shortage  of  feed  grains,  both  domestic  and  ex- 
ported, and  rationing  of  feeds  dixrlng  19^6  and  19^7  have  led  to  progressive 
decreases  in  the  num.ber  of  breeding  animals  and  to  lower  hog  numbers.  Al- 
though the  United  Kingdom's  plans  for  expansion  of  agricultural  output  call 
for  some  liberalization  in  rations  fed  to  hogs,  it  is  believed  that  the 
country's  present  feed  position  will  not  permit  of  any  recovery  of  hog  num- 
bers in  19^3  and  that  slaughter  in  all  probability  will  remain  close  to  the 
19^7  level. 

In  19^7,  commercial  hog  slaughter  in  Eire  increased  approximately  2 
percent  over  a  year  ago,  but  is  still  only  slightly  more  than  one -third  of 
prewax  slaughter.    However,  the.  shortage  of  necessary  feed  supplies  has 
led  to  some  decrease  in  hog  numbers  in  19^7.    As  a  result,  some  decline  in. 
hog  slaughter  may  be  anticipated  during  19^3. 

In  Denmark,  hog  slaiighter  for  export  in  19^<-7  is  believed  to  have  drop  pea 
slightly  below  19^6,  and  is  now  loss  than  one-half  of  prewar  numbers,    A  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  bred  sows  and  the  critical  feed  situation  indicate 
a  further  decline  in  hog  numbers  and  marketings  next  spring.    This  probabl; 
will  tend  to  hold  19^3  slaughter  to  present  le^'-els  or  even  reduce  it  below 
19^7.    Recovery  in  hog  slaughter  in  the  post-war  period  has  been  delayed 
particularly  by  the  relatively  low  quantities  of  both  imported  and  domestic 
feed  available,  shortage  of  agricultur-al  labor,  and  unfavorable  relations 
between  costs  and  prices. 

An  unprecedented  drought  this  sumjner  in  the  important  agricultural  area 
of  eastern  Norway,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  30  to  50  percent  in  grain 
yields,  is  likely  to  hold  controlled  hog  slaughter  for  19^7  at  the  low  level 
of  recent  years.    Duxing  the  occupation,  controlled  nog  slaughter  declined 
drastically  and  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  hogs  went  into  home  slaughter 
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channels.  This  apparently  is  still  the  case  and  partially  accounts  for  the 
small  number  going  into  controlled  slaughter  in  r.iore  recent  years.  Govern- 
ment policy  to  conserve  grains  for  dairy  cattle  feeding  is  likely  to  affect 
controlled  slaughter  numbers  in  19^3. 

Although  commercial  hog  slaughter  in  Sweden  for  19^7  showed  a  moderate 
increase  over  19^6,  it  is  still  about  25  percent  under  prewar.    If  the 
domestic  feed  position  permits,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  19^7  increase 
in  hog  numbers,  sows,  farrowings  and  recently  indicated  higher  prices  will 
reflect  larger  commercial  slaughter  within  the  next  few  yeajrs. 

Total  official  hog  slaughter  In  Netherlands  for  19^7  is .18  percent ^ 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  is  only  about  one -half  of  prewar.    At  the 
present  time  commercial  slaughter  makes  up  nearly  one -half  of  .the  hog  slaughter 
and  the  remainder  of  the  slaughter  ie  made  up  by  the  self -suppliers  and  home 
users.      Shortage  of  feed  grains  in  19^6  was  primarily  the  cause  of  an  l3  per- 
cent reduction  in  hog  num.bers  and  a  continuance  of  short  feed  supplies  through 
19^7  will  most  likely  be  reflected  in  a  somewhat  lower  slaughter  in  19^3. 

Although  total  hog  slaughter  in  Belgium  in  19^7  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  in  19^1-6,  it  .is  only  about  one -third  of  prewar.    The  shortage  of 
feed  in  19^7  is  reported  to  have  caused  a  25  percent  drop  in  hog  numbers  and 
a  sharp  decline  In  the  number  of  breeding  sows .     Sharp  rises  In  prices  for 
youjig  pigs  Indicate  that  Belgian  farmers  are  attempting  to  build  up  pig  num- 
bers.    Such  efforts,  however,  will  not  be  reflected  in  next  year's  slaughter 
before  late  in  19^3  and  througliout  19^9. 

Hogs  slaughtered  in  abattoirs  in  tho  Union  of  South  Africa  during  19^7 
showed  a  slight  Increase  over  19^6  and  are  now  more  than  double  that  of  pre- 
war.   Expansion  of  pig  production  is  being  encouraged  because  of  an  improved 
feed  position  and  the  need  for  supplementing  the  meat  supply  of  the  coujitry. 
Prices  of  certain  grades  of  pigs  have  been  Increased  for  the  1947-48  sej^son. 

Commercial  hog  slaughter  in  Argentina  for  19^-:-7  will  be  considerably  be- 
low the  I9UD  level  and  In  all  probability  will  be  the  lowest  in  5  years. 
Slaughterings  for  the  first  3  quarters  of  19^+7  wore  relatively  light,  but 
reopening  of  one  of  tho  larger  packing  plants  toward  the  end  of  the  year  in- 
dicates an  increase  in  the  slaughter  rate.    The  19^7  hog  slaughter  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  35  percent  greater  than  prewar.    Recent  reports  indicate 
that  an  upward  trend  in  hog  production  now  appears  evident  and  a  25  percent 
increase  In  hog  slaughter  can  be  anticipated  by  March  or  April  19^3. 

Present  favorable  hog- corn -price  relationships  have  led  to  only  moderate 
expansion  among  some  of  the  big  producers.    Scarcity  of  dependable  ranch  labor 
a.t  suitable  wages  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  larger  producers  not  ex- 
panding on  a  more  extensiA"e  scale.-    Smaller  producers,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pear to  be  Increasing  herds  as  rapidly  -as  a  limited  number  of  breeding  animals 
permit.    Although  data  concL-rnlng  breeding  intentions  are  not  available,  spring 
and  fall  pig  crops  probably  will  be  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
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Because  of  an  abund.ance  of  corn^  iiogs  are  "being  fed  to  heavier  weights, 
in  some  instances  up  to  20  percent  greater  than  last  year's  weights.  If 
Argentina's  next  corn  crop  is  not  a  failure,  it  is  held  possihle  that  the 
rate  of  marketings  may  again  reach  the  average  level  of  19^5  "by  the  end  of 
1948. 

Inspected  hog  slaughter  in  Brazil  for  19^7  is  estimated  at  3,750,000 
r.ead,  or  three-quarters  of  a  million  "below  19^6.    This  is  likel.y  to  "be  the 
lowest  inspected  slaughter  in  6  years.    Hog  cholera  made  its  appearance  in 
the  principal  producing  regions  of  Eio  G-rande  do  Sul,  Parana,  and  Sao  Paulo 
in  1946,  and  heavy  losses  from  the  disease  occurred  in  1947.     The  mo.jor 
losses,  however,  were  sustained  after  the  peak  of  the  1946  marketing  season 
and  the  effects  are  now  reflected  in  a  reduction  in  the  1947  hog  slaughter. 
Many  producers,  according  to  reports,  have  discontinued  pork  production  since 
the  infestation  and  immediate  widespread  recovery  is  not  expected. 

Shortage  of  feed  grains  and  concentrates  in  Australia  during  1946  and 
previous  years  was  a  prim^ary  factor  in  the  continuance  of  the  downward  trend 
in  commercial  hog  slaughter  in  1947.    However^  "because  of  "better  seasonal 
conditions  and  increased  feed  supplies  in  1947,  it  is  considered  pro'bable  that 
an  increase  in  hog  slaughter  may  he  -c-'Xpected  in  1948. 

Commercial  hog  slaughter  in  New  Zealand  for  1947  continued  the  downward 
trend  "beg'jn  in  1944,  and  present  slau.£ht&r  is  nov;  only  a"bout  two-thirds  of  the 
prewar  level.    Limited  feed  su^jplies  and  high  production  costs  wore  factors 
influencing  the  downward  trend.    However,  as  a  result  of  a  moderately  improved 
feed  situation,  hog  numbers  and  "breedings  are  "believed  to  have  increased  in 
1947,  and  an  increase  in  slaughter  in  1948  appears  pro'balDle. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Eolations  Corrjiuittee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics,    For  this  report,  the  cJoimittee 
was  composed  of  C.M.  Pij.rves,  Acting  Chairman,  Elmer  A.  Reese,  Hazel  Kefauvcr, 
Loia  B.  Bacon  and  Monte 11  E.  Ogdon. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS 


URUGUAY  BUYS  WHEAT 
FROM  ARGENTINA 

Uruguayan  negotiations  with  Argentina  for  the  purchase  of  wheat  to  cover 
this  year's  deficit  have  just  "been  concluded.    The  Argentine  Government  has 
agreed  to  sell  Uruguay  up  to  55,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  at  a  moximjam  price  of 
49,70  Argentine  pesos  per  100  kg,   ($4.03  U,S.  per  hushel) ,  f.o.b,  an  Argentine 
port.    Argentina  reser\'es  the  right  to  "buy,  at  the  rate  of  45  pesos,   ($3.^5  pt^^ 
"bushel)  c.i.f.  at  an  Argentine  port,  an  equal  am-ount  of  wheat  from  Uruguay's 
exporta"ble  surplus  of  next  year,  if  any.    If  Uruguay  is  una"ble  to  supply  the 
required  quantity,  the  contract  provides  that  it  will  then  "become  liable  to 
payment  of  a  premium  of  15.90  pesos  per  100  kg.  ($1.29  per  bushel)  on  the  wheat 
"borrowed"  from  Argentina.    The  Uruguayan  Cabinet  has  announced  that  only  about 
16,000  metric  tons  of  imported  wheat  vill  be  needed  this  year,  largely  because 
of  the  Government's  recsnt  action  in  requisitioning  stocks  of  wheat  and  banning 
the  exportation  of  flour. 


